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Written for the Youth's Companion. 
BALTIMORE BATTLE MONUMENT. 


Mother. Here is another picture for you, James. 

James. Another monument! There’s BATTLE 
on it. Another battle I suppose, and a great 
many people killed. 

M. Yes; this monument was built in memory 
of a battle that was fought near Baltimore, during 
the last war with Great Britain, in which the 
Americans were victorious, 

Elizabeth. Mother, I don’t see what they want 
to remember battles for. Such terrible times when 
so many women are made widows, so many chil- 
dren fatherless, I should think they would rather 
forget them. 

M. The party that gains the victory generally 
build the monument; or, as in some cases, it is 
built over the grave of some great General, who 
has. been killed in battle. There is a monument 
at Queenston, in Upper Canada, a hundred and 
fifty feet high, on the top of a high hill. This is 
built over the grave of General Brock, the British 
general, who was killed in the battle of Queens- 
ton, in the late war. This is called Brock’s Mon- 
ument. I saw the funeral which they made for 
him, after they had finished the monument, thir- 
teen years ago. They dug up his bones, and 
carried them in a coffin, with great pomp, the 
beating of drums and firing of cannons, and laid 
them in a little room under the monument, some- 
thing like the one under the bottom of this, where 
you see the door, in the picture. The hill was 
covered with a great crowd of people, all eager to 
see what was to be done with the bones of this man. 

J. Did Gen. Brock go to heaven, mother? 

M. I never heard that he was a religious man; 
and I do not know that we have any reason to 
suppose he did. 

J. Then I am sure this great monument could 
not make him feel happy. 

M. No; if he were in heaven, he would not turn 
away from gazing upon ‘‘ the bright glories of the 
Lamb,” to cast his eye upon the pomp of his funer- 
al, or the tall house for his bones; and if he were 
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‘*in hell, lifting up his eyes in torment,” the gaz- 
ing crowd would not flatter his vanity. In going 
over some of these old battle grounds, I have seen 
the bones of those that were killed in battle, lie 
bleaching upon the sand. But, when Christ comes 
in the clouds, and calls all the dead before him to 
judgment, General Brock’s bones will be no bet- 
ter off, under his great monument, than those of 
the humblest soldier, which lie scattered upon the 
sandbank, This monument of stone, that stretches 
its head to the clouds, cannot hide him from ‘‘the 
face gf Him, that sitteth upon the throne.” 

E. QO, mother, how can people go to war, and 
fight, and kill one another so? Will it always be so? 

M. No, my dear; the time will come when 
there will be no more war. The Bible tells us of 
a time, when ‘‘ they shall beat their swords into 
plough-shares, and their spears into pruninghooks; 
nation shall not lift up a sword against nation, 
neither shall they learn war any more. But they 
shall sit every man under his own ‘vine and under 
his fig-tree; and none shall make them afraid.” 

J. When will this be, mother? 

M. It will be as soon as the people become so 
generally pious, throughout the world, that rulers 
will always act from the fear of God. Then, 
there will be no occasien for war; for one nation 
will not encroach upon the rights of another. 
They will be all brethren. The prophet Isaiah 
says this time shall come to pass in the Jast days, 
when ‘‘ the mountain of the Lord’s house shall be 
established in the top of the mountains, and shall 
be exalted above the hills; and ALL NATIONS SHALL 
FLow unto IT.” Then there will be no more war. 
That will be the mrzten1um. Then, ‘‘The wolf 
also shall dwell with the lamb, and the leopard 
shall lie down with the kid; and the calf and the 
young lion and the fatling together; and a little 
child shall lead them. And the cow and the bear 
shall feed; their young ones shall lie down togeth- 
er: and the lion shall eat straw like the ox. And 
the sucking child shall play on the hole of the asp, 
and the weaned child shall put his hand on the 
cockatrice’s den. They shall not hurt nor de- 
stroy in all my holy mountain: for the earth shall 
be full of the knowledge of the Lord, as the waters 
cover the sea.” 

J. O, mother, I should like to live then. I 
should have nothing to be afraid of. 

M. Well, my son; give your heart to Jesus, 
and trust in him, and you need not be afraid. The 
Lord will then be on your side, and you need not 
fear any thing. Solomon says, ‘‘ The righteous are 
as bold as a lion;” and John says, ‘‘ Perfect love 
casteth out fear.” 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 

_ BENEFIT OF PUBLIC WORSHIP. 

A pious minister of the Gospel, long since gone 
to his reward, once made a remark in a sermon to 
this effect. ‘‘ When there is an appearance of 
rain, you will see every careful housekeeper who 
is in want of water, run to set all her vessels 
where they will be likely to.catch a portion of the 
wished for shower. Every dish is put in requisi- 
tion to be placed under the eaves, and nothing is 
left wrong side upwards, that is capable of holding 
water: and the drier the season, the greater is her 
anxiety to secure even a small quantity of the de- 
sirable article. Just so should parents do by their 
children, with regard to the means of grace. 
Take them within the sound of the Gospe}; place 
them under the droppings of the sanctuary. Do 
it habitually; for the precious shower may come 














when you least expect it.’’ 





I have thought of this remark, in connection 
with four families of my acquaintance. They 
were always at meeting; their children were there; 
they were taught to go as a matter of course. 
What if it did rain or snow, there were cloaks and 
umbrellas, and hats and bonnets, suitable for a 
rainy day. And although they all lived from one 
to three miles from the house of God, they were 
very seldom absent; never, except in case of ne- 
cessity. They were there on the Sabbath, at the 
week day conference, at the evening prayer meet- 
ing. Their names were proverbial for it. And 
what now is the situation of their families? I will 
tell you. Every one of their children, and their 
families were all large, every one belongs to the 
visible church of Christ; and so does every one of 
the partizers of those who are married. ‘There is 
nota single exception. IfI recollect aright, seven 
are unmarried and twenty are married. 

I make no comparison between these families, 
and those who never, or only occasionally, attend- 
ed public worship. 1 only state facts, and leave 
them without comment. A—e. 
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From a School Periodical, by T. D. James, Philadelphia. 
THE FOUR PISTAREENS, 

To awaken the attention of my scholars 
to the importance of small things, when great 
principles are involved, the following story of 
‘The Four Pistareens,” may prove interesting 
and profitable. It was told to me by the person 
of whom the anecdote is related. He was a friend 
of mine; 5. most excellent man; and a Christian 
in heart and life. He was remarkable for his in- 
tegrity; I have frequently known him to suffer 
losses in his business, rather than take those ad- 
vantages which the law allows, and which public 
opinion dots not condemn, but which an upright 
man will despise; and he attributed a great share 
of his honesty of principle and practice to the event 
I am about to relate. 

When John was about thirteen years old, he 
left his paternal roof in the north of New Jersey, 
and came to Philadelphia to learn a trade. He 
entered as an apprentice with his brother, a coach- 
maker, in the northern part of the city. On acer- 
tain occasion he was sent to a drug store, for a 
half gallon of oil. He had frequently been sent 
on a similar errand, and had been accustomed to 
pay 25 cents for the oil, But it happened that oil 
had fallen, and the price on the present occasion 
was only 20 cents, of which, however, he was not 
informed. He had taken with him to pay for the 
oil a one dollar note, and having obtained the ar- 
ticle, he presented the note, and received in 
change—not as he expected, three quarters of a 
dollar, but four pistareens. It may be necessary 
to remark, that the pistareen was an old Spanish 
coin, of the value of 20 cents, which was in exten- 
sive circulation twenty years ago. At the present 
day they are but rarely met with, and my young 
readers may never have seen them. John, who 
had never been much troubled with money chang- 
ing, and was ignorant of their value, supposed 
they were quarters of a dollar, and that the drug- 
gist had given him four instead of three. He had 
been taught when a child to be honest. He knew 
that he ought to do to others as he would have 
others te do to him; and that it was as dishonest 
to take advantage of another’s mistake to take 
what was not his own, as to cheat in any other 
way. His first impulse, therefore, was to return 
one of the pieces to the man; but before he had 
time to carry out his feelings into practice, the 
thought occurred to him, that he would give three 
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of them to his brother, as the right change, and 
keep the fourth for himself. He closed his hand 
upon the money, picked up his jug, and left the 
store. He stopped, however, upon the step, and 
looked at his money. There were certainly four, 
and he should have but three. Conscience began 
to reprove him, but selfishness claimed the fourth 
as its own. The latter pleaded the hardest; and 
fearing lest the druggist should discover his mis- 
take and recall him, he hurried off homeward, 
thinking of his good fortune. 

The jug in which he carried the oil had no han- 
dle, and John was forced to carry it by a string 
tied around its neck. This so cut his fingers, that 
after chunging it from one hand to the other sever- 
al times, he was compelled to stop at the distance 
of a square, and rest. Setting down the vil, and 
seating himself upon a step, he took out his sup- 
posed quarters of a dollar to convince himself there 
was one too many. But although he congratula- 
ted himself on his good fortune, John’s heart was 
not at ease. He knew he should have returned 
one of the pieces to Mr W. the store keeper, 
that in keeping it he was acting dishonestly, and 
that he ought still to turn back, and correct the 
mistake. But cupidity was as busy as conscience, 
and soon framed a number of good reasons why it 
was properly and lawfully his. The druggist 
ought not to have made the mistake, and would 
justly lose by his carelessness. ‘To Mr. W a 
quarter of a dollar was but a trifle, and would 
never be missed, whilst to him, it was a large 
amount. Besides, it was too late now to return. 
If he did he should probably be censured for not 
returning at first;—and then he would be losing 
too much time and displease his brother. How 
strangely people will baiance the account of their 
sins by making the omission of one, to atone for 
the commission of another! John entirely con- 
vinced himself that he would be wronging his 
brother of his valuable time, by returning to rec- 
tify so trifling a mistake. He proceeded on his 
way. 

But by the time he reached a second corner his 
conscience as well as his jug began to be very 
heavy again. He again sat down to rest, and to 
settle the dispute between his principles and his 
desires; and again went on his way determined to 
keep the money, but by no means satisfied that he 
was doing right. 

The next corner brought John a third time to a 
stand. Rest relieved the smartings of his hands, 
but the cuttings of his conscience were not so easi- 
ly palliated. He meditated some minutes. Con- 
science now became urgent in its demands. But 
he was ashamed to go back. He wished he had 
obeyed his first honest impulse. He felt very un- 
happy. But he must not delay. He had already 
been a good while about his errand. He took up 
his jug. He was undecided whether to go for- 
ward, or to return. He stood one moment, and 
determined to go back. 

It was a hard task to trudge back three long 
squares with a heavy jug without a handle; and 
more than once he had almost determined to give 
up his honest resolution But he B ss9re Me 
reached the store, and set down his ** You 
have given me too. much change,” said he, pre- 
senting the four pistareens to Mr. W———; “‘ you 
‘have given me four quarter dollars instead of 
three.” ‘‘ And how far had you got before you 
discovered the mistake?” said Mr. W——. This 
was a stumper; for John had discovered it before 
he left the store, and he now imagined that the 
druggist was acquainted with the whole circum- 
stanee. But such was not the fact. Mr. W 
‘knew that from the time John had been gone, he 
must have got‘to some distance, and he wished to 
‘know how far. Supposing from his silence that 
‘he did not understand him, he repeated the ques- 
tion in another shape. ‘‘I say, how far, my boy, 
have you been since you were here?” John re- 
covered from his embarrassment. ‘To Callow- 
hill street, sir.” ‘‘ You think there is a quarter 
‘too much, do you? well, you may have that for 
your honesty.” John thanked him, and putting 

















the pistareens into his pocket, without suspecting 
the joke, he resumed his burthen, with far differ- 
ent feelings from those that had filled his bosom 
half an hour before. As he was about leaving the 
store, ‘‘ Stop, my man,” said Mr. W , IT will 
not deceive you. You have your right change. 
The oil is 20 cents, and those four pieces are not 
quarter dollars, they are twenty cent pieces.” 
‘* Here is a quarter,” continued the benevolent 
store keeper, taking one from his drawer, ‘‘ which 
I will give you. You can notice the difference 
between them as you go home; and let me advise 
_ always to deal as honestly as you have to- 
ay.” 

Who can imagine the feelings of the boy when 
he saw the real state of the matter, and knew in 
an instant that, had he persevered in his sinful pro- 
ject, he must, from the very nature of the eircum- 
stances, have been discovered! ‘‘ Had I carried 
out my first intentions,” said he to me, when he 
related the anecdote, ‘‘ I should have handed my 
brother three of the pistareens. He would of 
course have asked for the balance, and I should 
have been driven to add falsehood to my crime, 
by saying that was all he gave me. In all proba- 
bility I should have been detected, and sent back 
to my father in disgrace. It would have stamped 
my character with dishonesty, from which I might 
never have recovered.” As it was, he picked up 
his jug, and with a light heart and rapid step pro- 
ceeded up the street. He was so rejoiced at the 
happy result, and so thankful for his preservation 
that he set out on a run, and did not feel the old 
string cut his fingers till he reached the third cor- 
ner, where he had resolved upon returning to the 
store. During thirty five years that he lived after 
this event he never forgot the lesson it taught him; 
and throughout his life, in private busiuess, and in 
public office, he ever acted under the firm convic- 
tidn that ‘‘ honesty is the best policy.” 
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BOYS, MIND YOUR MOTHER. 


Come boys, here is a story for you. I want 
you all to come together and listen. I was a boy 
once, and I recollect a little how boys feel. I am 
a man now, but I have had about as much to do 
with boys as I have had withmen. I suppose you 
all have a mother. What I want to tell you now 
is, how you ought to behave to your mother. 
When I was a boy no taller than you are, my 
mother used to tell me that she never knew any 
one to prosper who did not treat his mother well. 
She said that when she was young, she knew 
several children who did not honor their mothers, 
and that they all came to a bad end. 

There were several boys among my acquaintan- 
ces whom I knew to have disobeyed and ill-treat- 
ed their mothers. I thought I would remember 
them, and see how they turned out in the world. 
I should think it was as much as fifteen years ago. 
I will call these boys William, George and Her- 
bert. I remember them as distinctly as though it 
were but yesterday. They were my class-mates 
at school. I remember their mothers perfectly 
well, for many a play afternoon I have spent at 
their houses. ' 

William was a very pleasant boy and a fine 
scholar. He made as rapid progress in his Latin 
as any one in school. One afternoon I was at his 
father’s house. We were playing on the green in 
front of the door. William’s mother stepped upon 
the door stone and called him. We were busily 
engaged in play with some other boys, and Wil- 
liam took no notice of his mother’s call. After 
she had spoken several times, he stopped a mo- 
ment to hear what she had to say. 

‘*T want you to carry this box to your father,” 
said his mother. 

** But I don’t want to go, mother.” 

‘* Well, you must go.” 

‘* But I’m playing, and 1 can’t go.” 

** William, I tell you you must go, for your fa- 
ther must have this immediately.” 


‘sure not to do for her. 


Just then one side of the party who were play- 
ing at ball had beaten the other. William heard 
the merry hurrah, and exclaiming, ‘“Well, I won’t 
go,” he ran eagerly off to join the victors. I turn- 
ed just in time to see how sad his mother looked 
as she went into the house. 

I felt so badly that I could not play. I told the 
boys I believed I must go home. I walked away 
thinking of what my mother had told me. I 
thought I would always remember William and 
see if he prospered. BS 

Perhaps it would have been better, if William’s 
mother had spoken more kindly to him, but that 
was no excuse for him. ‘But what I wanted to 
tell you is what became of him. Before he grew 
up he was taken very sick, and after many years 
of great suffering he died. 

The next boy was George. His mother indulg- 
ed him very much. She used to let him do nearly 
as he chose, and anything he wanted she was sure 
to do for him; but anything she wanted he was 
In fact he seemed to have 
much less regard for his mother than for an older 
scholar, who used to be a leader in all our sports. 
He never minded any thing his mother said to 
him, and she might as well have talked to the 
bushes in the garden as to have asked him to go 
an errand. He always acted as if he felt, if he 
did not say, ‘‘ I don’t care for my mother.” 

George is dead too. He became dissipated, 
lost his character, and died a miserable death. 

Herbert was much like William and George— 
worse if any thing. He not only did not care for 
what his mother said, but used to ridicule her be- 
fore the other boys. He used to do it to be sure 
in a good-humored way; but, after all, it was quite 
opposed to the respect that was due to his mother. 
And what do you suppose became of Herbert? 
His end was more miserable than that of William 
or George. I shall not tell you exactly what be- 
came of him, for it is a more dreadful story than 
I love to relate. But I can never think of him 
without remembering the text, Prov. xxx. 17. 
‘t The eye that mocketh at his father, and despi- 
seth to obey his mother, the ravens of the valley 
shall pick it out, and the young eagles shall eat 
it.”"—Episcopal Recorder. 
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OBITUARY. 


A PRAYING CHILD. 

Seraphine Randall Smith was a praying child. 
She no sooner learned to speak, than she learned 
to lisp forth her prayers and praises into the ears 
of her Father in heaven. 

She was born in the town of Warren, R. J. 
From the time she was a very small child, until 
the week before she died, you might have seen 
her almost every Sabbath, unless she were sick, 
or the weather were too unpleasant, on her way 
to the Sabbath School, as blithe and happy as the 
spring birds. She loved her Sabbath School; it 
was her delight to be there, and the attention she 
paid to her lessons, and the readiness with which 
she answered the questions proposed by her teach- 
er, showed that she felt a lively interest on these 
occasions. 

I have said Seraphine was a praying child. I 
do not mean by this that she merely said her 
prayers; though this is a duty which children 
should never forget, and she was taught it by her 
pious mother, and morning and evening her sweet 
voice might be heard, joined with her little sister, 
in this delightful exercise. But this was not all; 
she would frequently retire alone, and in the sim- 
plicity of childhood, plead for a new heart and a 
preparation for heaven. For she felt that she was 
a sinner in the sight of aholyGod. Yes, dear chil- 
dren, although she was young, and perhaps much 
much younger than many of you, and was consid- 
ered a very obedient child, she would weep in 
consequence of her sins. A few weeks before 
her death, she awoke her mother in the silent 
watches of the night, in great distress. Her 











mother inquired the cause. ‘‘O!” said she, 


‘Lam so wicked I am afraid I shall not go to 
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heaven. Ma, will you pray for me, I do not want 
to goto hell.” She could not be pacified, until 
her request was granted. At another time, soon 
after this, she called her mother to her bedside, 
and asked her to pray for her, and read to her in 
the Bible; and she told her, while the tears chased 
each other down her cheeks, that she was a very 
wicked girl, and was afraid if she should die, she 
was not prepared for heaven. The mother took 
her in her lap, and tried to comfort her by telling 
about the Saviour, who died for little children, and 
invited them to his arms, and that he would forgive 
her if she was sorry for having offended him; and 
we believe that he did forgive her, and prepare 
her for a better world. 

She did not live long after this; but while she 
did live, she talked much about heaven. She 
would often say she loved God, and wished to 
dwell with him for ever. She loved her school 
and her teacher, and was very diligent and atten- 
tive to her studies, and pleasant and obliging to 
her school-mates; they all loved her tenderly. 
They little thought, the last day she was at school, 
that they should see her no more! But so it was; 
she was taken sick the same evening, and the 
next evening she fell asleep in Jesus. She died 
November 30, 1836, aged six years. She now 
sings more sweetly than she ever did here below 
in the Sabbath School. She will mourn no more 
over a wicked heart. All tears have been wiped 
from her eyes; and though her lovely form, which 
was beautiful, even in death, now slumbers in the 
cold grave, her spirit lives forever in the presence 
of her Saviour. Would you, dear children, be 
happy like Seraphine when you die? Then like 
her you must love Christ and love prayer. 
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Written for the Youth's Companion. 
JEWISH ANTIQUITIES--No. 20. 
; [Concluded.]} 
The Levites.—The tribe of Levi was devoted to 


the service of the church; the family of Aaron, as}. 


has been mentioned, constituted the priests; other 
families were employed in various offices. During 
the time of the tabernacle, their duty was to carry 
it, as they removed from place to place, the priests 
being divided among the different families, hen 
it was set up, they were encamped around it. 
After their arrival in the promised land, some re- 


mained near the tabernacle, and the remainder, 


were scattered over the land, being employed it is 
supposed as teachers. Like the priests they were 
divided into 24 courses. In the temple, some of 
them were employed as servants to the priests, 
others as porters, or, as musicians. The duty of 
the porter was to open the east, south, and west 
gates of the court of the women, and those in the 
court of the Gentiles, to tend the gates, that noth- 
ing unclean might enter, and to close them at 
night. They also kept the gilding upon the gates 
bright, and had charge of the treasury. At night 
a watch was stationed to guard the gates, cunsist- 
ing of 25, of which 2 were Levites, three priests, 
and one overseer, called the ‘‘ man of the moun- 
tain of the Lord’s house.” 

When the full choir were assembled, the family 
of Hermon occupied the middle, that of Asaph was 
on the right hand, and Ethan on the left. Their 
place was at the east end of the court of Israel, 
near the gate Nicanor. The greater part joined 
in the vocal service, the others performed on dif- 
ferent instruments. Less than twelve were not 
permitted to sing, but any number above that. 
The children often sat at their fathers’ feet, and 
joined in the song of praise. Instrumental music 
was common in their worship. They performed on 
wind instruments, the trumpet, flute, and tabret, 
an instrument resembling the flute, but with fewer 
holes and less rings; the Organ was a simple pipe, 
consisting of rods of unequal length. Among 
stringed instruments was the psaltery, of triangu- 
lar form, and played with the fingers, and the harp 
resembling the instrument of that name now in 








use. The cymbal consisted of convex plates of 
brass, which were struck together. ‘The cystrum 
was a semicircle of brass, through which wires 
were loosely passed. The music commenced 
when the sacrifices were laid upon the altar, and 
continued until they were consumed. A psalm 
selected for the purpose was sung every morning 
and evening, at the time of sacrifice. It was 
divided into three parts. They were not acquaint- 
ed with the different parts, such as tenor, treble, 
etc. but sung in divisions, with a thrilling effect. 

As an example of this style of music, we refer to 

the 24th Ps. The questions and responses were 

by different divisions, while all joined in full cho-. 
rus at the close. 

The Levites entered upon their public duties in 
the tabernacle at thirty; and in the temple at 
twenty years of age. Their meaiis of subsistence 
were the same as those of the priests—their dress 
is not described in scripture. By some it is sup- 
posed that all their cities were those of refuge. 
The number of Levites as taken by Moses two 
years after leaving Egypt, amounted to 22,000. 
In the time of David, they amounted to 38,000. 

. ORE, AER et, 

The following lines, which were written and published nearly 
two years since, would seem to have been suggested by the 
course of lectures on ‘‘Jewish Antiquities,”” to which they 
form an appropriate conclusion. 

SHADOW AND SUBSTANCE, 

“ The law having a shadow of good things to come.”—HEs. 10. 1. 

We stand not upon Zion’s hill, 
That “ joy of all the earth;” 
We tread not where Siloa’s rill, 
Or Cedron’s fount has birth: 
Our Zion, stretches far and free, 
Across the land, and o’er the sea. 
We turn not to the holy mount, 
To bow and worship there; 
Nor seek Bethesda’s sacred fount, 
Its healing gush to share: 
There is a fairer mount above, 
Iilumin’d by Eternal Love. 


We view not Salem’s glorious towers 
Of polish’d marble white, 

Its courts, the spoil of Leb’non’s bowers, 
May never meet our sight; 

Our temple-roof, is the broad sky, 

Our shrine, the throne of the Most High. 

We may not bring a victim frail, 
An offering for sin; 

Nor stand without that altar’s pale, 
A pardon free to win; 

Our offring is the Lord who died, 

Who reigns forever, glorified. 

We wave no golden censor bright, 
Whence incense may arise, 

And eurling upward, fade from sight, 
As it would seek the skies: 

Upon our hearts, is lit that flame, 

Our incense, is the Saviour’s name. 

We may not hear the Levite’s song, 
Which fill’d their temple’s dome, 

And through its courts was borne along, 
Blent with the harp’s deep tone: 

Our chant, swells loud o’er mount and glen, 

*Tis ‘* Peace on earth, good will to men.” 

We see not the high priest, array’d 
In sacred robes, where gold 

And richest geins of earth, essay’d 
‘Their radiance to unfold: 

Our great High Priest, more purely bright, 

Is clothed with uncreated light. 

We may not seek the holy place, 
Or raise the sacred veil, 

Nor seek that mercy-seat for grace, 
When offerings shall fail: 

That mystic veil was rent in twain, 

When the pure Lamb of God was slain. 

We may not bow with cherub’s fair 
Over the mercy-seat, 

And look and search with anxious care, 
The hidden things to meet; 

We see those truths in the bright rays, 

The gospel sheds to cheer our days. 

We may not see Schekinah’s flame, 
To guide us on our way, 

Or fill our hearts with fear and shame, 
When we have been astray; 

Our trust is in that Spirit Blest, 


Which leads us to eternal rest. A. D. W. 


Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
A TALK WITH MY LITTLE DAUGHTER—Nov. 20. 

Mother. You recollect, my daughter, that the 
other day we were speaking of Mr. Howard, the 
celebrated philanthropist, and I told you how 
much he felt, and did for poor prisoners. We 
want others to feel somewhat as Mr. Howard felt, 
and if they cannot visit prisoners as he did, they 
can give something for their relief, pity, and pray 
for them. 

‘* Ah, little think the gay, 

Whom pleasure, power and affluence surround, 
How many pine in want and dungeon gloom, 
Shut from the common air.’? 

That you may learn to pity prisoners, I will 
mention a few cases of cruel treatment, as record 
ed by Mr. Howard. At one of the prisons in Eng- 
land, he found the prisoners chained down upon 
their backs upon the floor, across which were 
several iron bars, with iron colors and spikes about 
their necks, and having an iron bar over their 
legs. At Denham, he found a most filthy prison, 
and some of the prisoners, who had been put in 
for debt only, were eating boiled bread and water, 
the only nourishment they had had for nearly a 
year. 

In some prisons, they have instruments of tor- 
ture, and if the poor prisoners do not acknowledge 
themselves guilty of the crimes of which they are: 
acused, they take these cruel instruments and to . 
ture them. At Munich, in one of the prisons, the 
instruments were in a dark, deep dungeon, seven - 
teen steps under ground. In another prison, in 
the same city, they were in a room containing » 
table and six chairs for the magistrates, all coves - 
ed with black cloth and fringe. Various engine 3 
of torture, some of them stained with blood, hun;z 
around the room. When these cruel engines 
were applied te prisoners, candles were lighted, 
and the windows were closed ‘to prevent the cries 
of the poor sufferers from being heard in th: 
street. Sometimes a guard was placed on the 
outside to prevent those from stopping, who di.l 
hear their cries. 

Juliana. O, mother, how could they be so cruel ? 
What good did it do? 

M. No good at all, but a great deal of harm ; 
for some, who were innocent, would, by theiv sut - 
ferings, be induced to confess that they were guilty , 
and as soon as they,had made this confession, 
they were delivered into the hands of the execr - 
tioner and put to death; while others who wer: 
guilty, would persevere in denying their guilt. 

J. I did not know, mother, that any beings 
were ever treated so cruelly. How their friends 
must have felt when they knew that they were s. 
unjustly put to death! Then, all they could d:, 
would be to bury them. 

M. Not even that, were they always permitte.! 
todo. At Gonningen, on the gallows, placed ou 
an eminence, at a little distance from the tow), 
Mr. Howard saw a criminal hanging who had been 
executed the year before. In Holland, malefa - 
tors are often left to hang until they drop into a 
deep pit underneath, which is designed as a m - 
ceptacle for their bones. At Newgate, Mr. How - 
ard found two or three prisoners. dying on a stoi « 
floor, destitute of all assistance. 

J. On astone floor, mother, without anythir » 
to soothe their dying agonies. I hope, when [ 
think of this, I shall be thankful for my warm, s: {t 
bed; and when I am sick again, I think I sha {I 
try to be very patient. 

M. Very well, my daughter, I wish you always . 
to try to derive benefit from the sufferings of others ; 
and now J will mention a few more facts. |i 
some of the prisons, spirituous liquors are sold : t 
so low a rate, that prisoners intoxicate themselv: s 
even to madness. Then they will fight, and ti « 
drunkenness and fighting together, is, in many 
cases, a means of their death. 

J. How do they get money to buy spirituo: s 
liquors? 

M. They rob those who are newly sent to prix- 





on. But I was about to mention a fact in rel:- 
tion to Constantinople. Here, Mr. Howard four 
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that the Turks had a few hospitals, and in one of} 
them, he was shocked at the sight of many sick 
and dying objects lying on dirty mats, on the floor. 
In the midst of this neglect of the miseries of poor 
dying men, he noticed an asylum for cats. 

J. What, prepare an asylum for cats, and leave 

our prisoners to die on dirty mats. But, mother, 
fear I interrupt you too often; will you please to 
proceed. 

.U. We have not time to proceed much farther. 
I will however mention a fact in relation to Rome. 
Here Mr. Howard found a new y gps externally 
élegant, but wretchedness and misery within. 
The rooms were strong, but close and offensive, 
At one corner of the front prison, a pulley and 
rope were placed, by which malefactors, with their 
hands tied behind them, were pulled up, and after 
being suspended for some time, were inhumanly 
let down part of the way, when, by a sudden jerk, 
their arms were dislocated. 

J. How could the wickedness of man invent so 
many ways te torture poor human.beings? I hope, 
when these poor prisoners died they went to 
heaven. . 

M. If they repented of sin, and gave their affec- 
tious to Christ they did; but we must remember 
that suffering, without repentance, has no tenden- 
cy to prepare any one for heaven. None can be 
adinitted to that holy, happy place, but those who 
have been washed in the fountain of a Saviour’s 
blood. R. E. 
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0, HOW I WISH I WAS PRETTY. 

Sophia’s eyes were intently fixed upon her book, 
but it was quite evident that her thoughts were some- 
where else. Her mother at last said, Your book 
does not seem very interesting, Sophia, you have not 
tu: ned the leaf this half hour, 

_ Sophia. Indeed, mother, I did not know it was so 
long. I was so busy thinking, that I quite forgot my 
book. 

Mother. You were thinking of something of great 
importance, no doubt. 

8S. Oh no, mother, I was only thinking how happy 
thuse must be, who are very beautiful. Oh, how I 
wish I was pretty. 

M. Beauty would certainly: be a very desirable 
thing, if it made its possessor “‘ perfectly happy.” 
But, that is at least doubtful. 

S. I don’t think so, mother. I would rather be as 
pror as a beggar in the street, than not to be pretty; 
aud if | could have my choice, 1 would be perfectly 
beautiful. 

M. And in that case, you imagine that you should 
be perfectly happy. 

S. Yes, mother, and 1 will tell you why, only don’t 
langh at me. When I walk through the streets, the 
people whom! meet, just give me a careless, indiffer- 
eut sort of look as they pass, and never think of me 
again. If] were pretty, they would look as much as 
to say, “Ob, what a beauty!” And when! am in 
company, I am not. noticed as those girls are, who 
have the advantage of being thought’ pretty. Some- 
tirnes, I am left all alone, and nobody comes to take 
pity on me. Besides, mother, I do think that beauty 

“hides a multitude of sins.” A pretty girl will be 

forgiven many follies, just because she is pretty. 

M. Do you know, my dear Sophia, whether this 
dosire for attention and admiration is proper or not? 
S. I don’t think it is exactly right, mother. But I 
must confess I don’t know much about it. 
M. Well, while it is proper to desire approbation 

t» a certain extent, there is some danger that this de- 

sire may be.carried too far, and it becomes vanity. 

‘l'his I think one of your failings. Do not you see 

that humility is content to remain unnoticed? 

8. Then I am really vain after all, for I desire 
nothing so much as admiration. 


sometimes comes here in the winter to beg? 


change with her. 
admired, and besides, she is so stupid and ignorant 
that nobody would care for her long. That was a 
very silly speech of mine. 


sess something more than beauty to render you at- 
tractive. 


enough to confess it. And now let us return to what 
you said about poverty. I think you said that you 
would exchange places with a beautiful beggar, very 
readily? For instance, with the very pretty girl who 


No. I think I should not like to 
She has few opportunities of being 


S. Let me see. 


M. Then it seems you think it necessary, to pos- 


S. Yes, mother. I should want to be sensible, too. 
M. Then there is the talented awd beautiful Miss 
G. She has riches also, and is admired by all. 
S. Very true; yet I would not 6e Miss G. for any 
thing. She is admired by every body, but I don’t 
think she has many friends. She is so vain and un- 
amiable. 
M. So, if I understand you, nothing less would satis- 
fy you than beauty, talents, super-human humility, 
= admiration. These united you cannot expect to 
ave. 
S. Why “super-human humility,” mother? 
M. Because without it, the flatttery and attention 
you would receive, would render you both vain, and 
unamiable. Few can resist such appeals to their 
vanity, and you less than many. How many a pret-: 
ty girl renders herself an object of contempt by the 
exhibition of vanity, and its constant attendant, affec- 
tation. 
S. Yes, mother. I believe I would rather not be 
very beautiful, because then I am pretty sure I should 
become as vain and silly_as any one. Still, I do 


want to be pretty at least. I should be happier, I 
know. 


M. You only look upon the bright side of the pic- 
ture. You see a pretty girl in company. Conscious 
of the admiration she is exciting, she scems a happy, 
light hearted being, perfectly free from trouble or 
care of any kind. But could you only look for a mo- 
ment inte her heart, you would find there a thousand 
petty troubles, of which you never suspected the ex- 
istence. Perhaps there is a fear, a restless doubt, 
lest she is not admired as much as some other rival 
beauty, or some other fear of the kind. It is seldom 
that a vain girl is satisfied with the praise bestowed 
upon her. Vanity is a restless, never to be satisfied 
desire. 
In the next place, you know well that beauty only 
pleases for a while. People soon become weary of 
admiring the same face, and turn to something new. 
Then, the “ happiness” once enjoyed is gone, and 
the beauty may seek it where she may. This must 
be a sad world, if such happiness as this is the best 
it can offer. 
S. Well, mother, you will not deny that those who 
are pretty may be guilty of indiscretions and follies. 
which would not be tolerated in any one else. 
M. You seem to think it quite a blessing to be able 
to be foolish, without being thought so. Now 1 do 
not see any thing very desirable in this. It is better 
to avoid such follies all together. 
S. But that is impossible. Every body must be 
guilty of some kind of sin. 
M. Then is it not better for us that the world will 
not smile upon our faults? Otherwise we might fail 
to see that they are really sinful. 
S. After all, mother, I am not glad that I look so 
like a fright as I do now. 
M. Pray, my dear, was your face ever the occa- 
sion of terror to any one? 
S. (Laughing. ) No, mother. 
M. Then it cannot be possible, that you “look 
like a fright.” Therefore, it is not best to use such 
expressions. Besides, you forgot who formed you 





M. I am glad, however, that you have candor 





not at least, good-looking. 


as you are, and who doubtless for wise reasons chose 


S. Yes, that may be, but I don’t know. It’s my 
only comfort that I did not make myself, and there- 
fore, am not to blame for my looks. 

M. Am I to infer from this remark, that you con- 


sider any one to blame? 


S. No, mother, only it seems to be a pity that Ia 


M. Pray, my dear, explain to me what you think 


essential to beauty ? 


8. ‘That is easily done. A fair complexion, very 


bright eyes, soft, dark hair, and perhaps too, a good 
forehead. 


M. Ah, you must have had Lucy’s doll in your 
mind, you could not have described her better. Then 


you think her beautiful? 


S. Dear mother! you must be joking! You do 
not suppose that I call this painted thing a beauty? 
M. Why not. She has all the requisites of beauty 
according to you. The hair, the eyes, the forehead, 
the complexion, are such as you describe. 

S. But here is only doll beauty. She has no ex- 
pression, and what beauty is there without that? 

M. Yet you omitted it in your list. Here is an en- 
graving. Do you like the face? 

S. Oh yes, mother. Who is it? He seems to be 
thinking very deeply, but what a fine face it is! 

M. Do you really like it? Why, here is no soft 
dark hair, we cannot judge respecting the complexion, 
and as the eyes are fixed upon that book we cannot 
discover anything of their brightness. So out of 
your essentials to beauty, here is only the forehead. 
S. But this face has so thoughtful, yet benevolent 
an expression, that I cannot help feeling interest in it. 
M. Then after all, it seems to be the expression of 
the face, which is of most importance. Therefore, 
you, Sophia, have in one sense the power of making 
yourself good-looking or not, as you choose. 

S. I don’t know as I have any expression. Oh 
dear! the more I think of it, the more I want to be 
pretty. 

Just then Sophia’s little brother entered the room. 
Why, what’s the matter with our Sophia, asked he. 
How cross she feels! 

M. Do you hear that, Sophia? Your face is tell- 
ing tales of you, for W. has found out that you feel 
discontented, and are not in a very good humor. Do 
you think your friend Mary pretty? 

S. Yes; oh, let me see though; yes, I do think she 
is rather pretty. 

M. So do I, but none of her features are good, her 
complexion is not fair, and her hair is coarse. 

S. But she looks so amiable. 

M. I remember a time when she had none of this 
sweetness of expression. 

S. Indeed; when, mother? 

M, When she was an infant. 

S. O, of course she could not look so then. 

M. Why not? 

S. Why, babies never haveany expression. ‘They 
all look exactly alike. 

M. One. Place a thousand infants together, and 
each mother would doubtless easily recognize ber own. 
S. Then how was it, that Mary came to have so 
good an expression? 

M. 1 suppose her face retains that it has had 
oftenest. 

S. Dear me! I shouldn’t wonder if I had across 
look, then. 

1. Sometimes you have, and I have often thought 
of late that your countenance would soon wear a very 
unpleasant look all the time. 

S. Oh dear! How can I avoid that? 


M. By never feeling cross. A pretty face may be 
easily spoiled by ill-humor, but mn one that is not 
80, expresses anger or pride, it is rendered really dis- 
agreeable. And while I consider it improper to think 
so much of being beautiful, since God has ordered it 
otherwise, we may safely care for the expression of 
our face, @ecause that in a great measure depends 
upon odr minds and hearts. E. P. 





that you should not be pretty. 











